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- The Month. 


ip co has been a needless display of sentiment— 
chiefly, doubtless, for political effect—over the resort 
of the Post Office Department to a ‘‘ spy system’”’ for fer- 
reting out inefficient men and deliberate shirks among 
the letter-carriers in the large city offices, The real 
trouble is not with the system, but with the insufficient 
understanding of it by the public. The very persons 
who are most exercised in mind because carriers are 
watched here and there by spotters, are the same who 
make an outcry whenever a carrier is recommended for 
dismissal on the strength of a postmaster’s dislike or an 
inspector’s charges. The postmaster may be perfectly 
justified in his dislike, for the man whom he condemns 
may in his own narrow sphere have done everything, or 
left everything undone, calculated to embarrass the 
administration of the office; nevertheless, as long as 
human nature is human nature, there must always cling 
to the hostility of the chief a taint of suspicion that it 
was actuated by personal or partisan considerations 
unrelated to the strict improvement of the service. So 
with an inspector’s report, there is always room for a 
complaint from some quarter that the inspector had 
received private orders from Washington to bear hard on 
the carriers of one party or the other, or that he was 
busier finding reasons for the dismissal of empluyees 
antipathetic to the postmaster than in honestly weighing 
evidence pro and con. Under these circumstances the 
only course which seemed to lie open to the Depart- 
ment, if it was going to maintain discipline at all in the 
carrier force, was to have its investigations conducted 
by persons who were strangers in the city under scru- 
tiny; who knew neither the men personally nor their 
politics ; who did not even let the postmaster know of 
their presence in his city, much less consult with him ; 
and whose reports were to include the good men as well 
as the bad. That is all that the so-called ‘‘spy system ”’ 
amounts to, and the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT may 
draw their own conclusions as to the significance of the 
noise made over it. 








The way the secret agents of the Department work is 
simplicity itself. Several of them are detailed to go 
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together to the city selected. They patrol the streets in 
couples, having regard, of course, to the boundaries of 
the several carrier-districts, so as not to traverse the 
same ground needlessly twice; and when a carrier 
appears on his round they follow him at a safe distance 
and note his movements in their memorandum-books. 
The precaution of sending two men on such an errand 
was taken to prevent the errors which might result from 
trusting to the unsupported testimony of one witness. 
Every period of loitering by the carrier under surveillance 
is carefully timed by watch or clock. Every person 
with whom he stops to converse is described, and the 
place of meeting and parting written down. If the car- 
rier goes into a liquor saloon and drinks, the liquor he 
orders and the amount of it he consumes are entered in 
detail. The notes of a day spent in this way make upa 
circumstantial record which it is very hard for the sub- 
ject of it to evade, and which he can explain away only 
by having some pretty cogent reasons for his conduct. 
All the time, however, be it remembered, neither of his 
watchers knows his name, or his politics, or his affil- 
iations of any sort. They report him only by his number, 
which they read from the label on his cap. In cases 
where, for some cause, they cannot ascertain his number, 
they describe his personal appearance, as for example: 
‘‘A tall carrier with a Roman nose, black hair, hazel 
eyes, and a crescent-shaped scar on his left cheek ; 
walked with a slight limp and had to put on glasses 
when reading addresses for delivery,’’ etc. These iden- 
tifying marks, together with the records of the local 
superintendent of carriers when a case comes up for 
consideration, proving what carrier was on a certain 
route at a certain hour, are sufficient for the purpose, 
No carrier is condemned unheard ; and whenever there 
is a reasonable doubt of the possibility of error, the 
benefit of it is uniformly given to the accused man. 

A pretty good gauge of the merits of the new system, 
as of any other, is the work which has been done under 
it. Take Philadelphia as an example, for that is the 
largest city where it has been put into full operation, 
and it is also the city where, by common repute, party 
politics has the widest sway and the most unyielding 
clutch on everything governmental. Philadelphia had, 
on the 1st of July, 867 carriers attached to her postof- 
fice. It had long been evident at Washington that, if 
the postoffice was managed in the most effective way, the 
same amount of work could be done with a much smaller 
force. The spotters who visited the city brought in 
reports charging a number of carriers with various 
breaches of discipline, large and small. Every accused 
man was notified of the complaints against him and 
called upon to defend himself. The result was the con- 


viction of twenty-one men of offences which required 
their dismissal from the service, though several others 
were found guilty of minor misdemeanors demanding 
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only suspensions for short periods. These figures speak 
for themselves. If the so-called ‘‘spy system’”’ is so 
oppressive and unjust to faithful carriers as some of its 
critics pretend, how comes it that only twenty-one car- 
riers have passed under the disciplinary rod, as against 
846 who were not found in need of it? The result of the 
system is quite as much to give the 846 a credit mark as 
to condemn the 21; but that is the side of the busi- 
ness which the censors appear to have overlooked. 
If there were any other than a worthy motive underlying 
this effort to weed the carrier force of its poor material, 
does it seem probable that the dismissals would be con- 
fined to so insignificant a fraction as one-fortieth, or 2% 
per cent.? And if partisanship were at the bottom of 
the movement, is it probable that a majority of the men 
disciplined would be Democrats? Yet that is what 
appears to be the fact, from figures compiled by a Phil- 
adelphia politician who objected to the course of the 
Department. 

Secretary Morton never did a better day’s work in his 
life than when he signed the death warrant of that dis- 
reputable branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
the notorious ‘‘seed division.’’ For years this division 
has been maintained in defiance of the manifest purpose 
of the law authorizing its establishment, because the 
Department of Agriculture has hitherto had no chief 
with the disposition or the courage to abolish it. De- 
signed originally to encourage scientific experiments 
by private agriculturists and societies, by distributing 
rare seeds gratuitously in quarters where proper tests 
could be made of the adaptations of the plants to 
different varieties of soil and climate, the whole thing 
degenerated into a mere free dispensary on the grab- 
bag plan, and a political dispensary at that. In the 
first place, the seed largely ceased to be rare seed, but 
became very ordinary varieties, which would cost the 
farmer no more, if bought from a general seedsman, 
than the kinds he had been in the habit of using every 
year in his fields. Of course, a farmer who can get his 
seed for nothing is not, as a rule, anxious to pay for it ; 
and the result of the dispensary system has been a regu- 
lar practice of sponging on the Government, not only 
expensive to the taxpayers, but destructive of the self- 
respect of every farmer who pursued it, and demoraliz- 
ing to his notions of the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the citizen. 


Then, alsc, the hap-hazard way in which the seed was 
distributed showed how little anybody really cared for 
it. The whole work was done through members of 
Cong ess, and the ignorance or carelessness of these 
men often showed itself in the most absurd blunders. 
All that half of them knew about their seeds was that 
such and such quantities were credited to their accounts, 
to be drawn on at will. If a Congressman had a clerk, 
he would usually turn the whole matter over to him, and 
the chances were that the clerk would know even less 
than his chief what to do with the seed. Its most prev- 
alent use was as a poultice, to heal the wounds of 
patronage disappointments and the like. The clerk 
would look over the Congressman’s correspondence, 
note the names of persons living in the rural districts 
who had applied for postoffices and failed to get them, 
or who had been cut off from the Government cribin 
some other way painful to their sensibilities. To these 
men a few packages of seed and a stereotyped letter of 
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transmittal would doubtless be welcome, as showing that 
their Congressman still bore them in mind. Votes of 
doubtful constituents were bought or held in that way 
also. But clerks acting on this basis have been known 
to send cotton seed into West Virginia on the theory 
that both were Southern, and wheat into Massachusetts 
because wheat was a Northern grain and Massachusetts 
a Northern State! 

Members of Congress from city districts had their 
allotment of seed, just the same as those who came from 
the country. They could make little use of them, nat- 
urally, so they used to arrange with their country col- 
leagues for a friendly exchange. The country members 
had their share of Patent Office and Census Reports, 
Congressional Directories and Records, and the like, 
which were of considerably less value for rural cogsump- 
tion than clover seed and the food grains. By the ex- 
change of books for seed, therefore, each member 
obtained what would do him most good in his own dis- 
trict, and nobody was the poorer—except the taxpayers 
who had to foot the bills for this form of private cam- 
paigning at publicexpense. Here and there it was dis- 
covered, however, that somebody was considerably the 
richer. Clever clerks, with an eye to the main chance, 
had found out that, by conducting such exchanges 
and driving sharp bargains, they could often rake off a 
trifle for themselves in the transaction. The ‘‘boot’’ 
or ‘‘ margin’’ which they could get in an exchange they 
would sell to a private dealer and pocket the money. 
Sometimes they have gone so far even as to keep their 
employers in ignorance of what amount of any given 
commodity stood to their credit, and have sold the 
whole lot of books or seed to the merchants. Indeed, 
cases have come to light where there has been good rea- 
son to suspect that the Congressmen themselves had a 
hand in these transactions. One was unearthed not very 
long ago in which the documentary evidence of the 
Congressman’s participation consisted of his own indis- 
putable signature. 


The scandals of the seed division did not end with 
abuses of the freedom of distribution, The laborers’ 
roll of the division early became a hotbed of the worst 
forms of patronage. For other unprotected places in 
the Departmental service in Washington, the politicians 
who had heelers to ‘‘ take care of’’ have been in the 
habit of picking out their more available, or at least 
their more presentable, material. For the seed division 
the most incompetent and helpless human waifs have 
been thought worthy. People who actually could not 
keep soul and body together with their earnings in any 
private occupation were here foisted upon the Govern- 
ment for support. This state of things was so well 
known that the title given to the division by a witty 
Civil Service Commissioner of an earlier Administration 
—the ‘‘emergency hospital’’—has clung to it ever 
since; and the worst thing a candidate for any other 
appointive place could do for his own chances was to 
admit that he had once packed seeds in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Another good thing for Civil Service Reform which 
the last month has brought forth is the inclusion within 
the Civil Service Rules of the clerical force in the pen- 
sion agencies all overthe country. Hitherto these estab- 
lishments have been ‘‘ close corporations ’’ in the fullest 
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sense. Not only was their patronage under control of 
an officer not responsible to any higher power for his 
appointments, but there rested upon him no obligation 
to make known to the public the names or the pay of 
any of the beneficiaries of his favor. In other words, 
the taxpayers of the United States were spending about 
a half-million dollars on office expenses and clerk hire 
for the particulars of which they had not even the 
broad voucher of publicity. Henceforward a roster of 
their five hundred servants in the pension agencies will 
be open to their inspection, and the clerkships in those 
offices will not be reserved for the brothers, cousins, 
uncles, and personal and political friends of the agents. 


Politics and the Police. 





|* is most refreshing to read in the New York newspa- 

pers the authorized statements of the new Police 
Commissioners as to what qualifications they will insist 
upon in making appointments to their force and promo- 
tions in it. The force is short of men, and the Com- 
missioners would be glad to fill it; but they stick to 
their high ideals, attempt no petty concealments, and 
gloss over no rough places. They expressly and expli- 
citly shut out political considerations of every sort and 
style. Their catalogue of desired virtues is purely per- 
sonal. It is a long one, but nobody can say that it is 
unreasonable ; and if it results in frightening off those 
candidates who have aspired to a policeman’s place 
under the impression that it is a ‘‘ soft snap,’’ or that 
the right kind of politics is going after all to have some 
share in promoting a rapid career, it will be a blessing 
indeed. 

With the manly attitude of the New York Police Board 
still vividly in mind, read the article in the New York 
Tribune of August 1 on the promotion of Capt. John 
Brennan, of the Brooklyn police force, to be an inspec- 
tor. Possibly Mr. Brennan’s deserts may be of the 
highest—we certainly hope so; but it is the pen of an 
enemy which fills at leas: one-quarter of the printed 
biographical sketch of him with explanations of his 
politics by way of accounting for his promotion. We 
are informed that he served for twenty years as sergeant, 
‘¢his straightout Republicanism preventing his advance- 
ment’’; that ‘‘ he was endorsed for his position by every 
member of the Republican executive committee’’ ; that 
he ‘‘ has never swerved in his Republicanism,”’ etc, 

It can hardly be doubted that the present city govern- 
ment of Brooklyn is a vast improvement upon its pred- 
ecessors for several years past. But if this Zrtbune arti- 
cle reflects at all the spirit which is moving things there, 
there is room for another great upheaval for reform. The 
idea of mixing partisan politics with the conduct of the 
police force is as repugnant to every modern idea of 
decency as to mix it with the handling of the army. 
When the taxpayers put deadly arms into the hands of 
a picked body of paid men, and the lawmakers confer 
upon them, and the courts recognize them as invested 
with, certain special privileges in dealing with the per- 
sons and property of the citizen, it is understood that 
those men forego for the time their active allegiance 
to any party or faction. That is the only condition on 
which popular confidence can be maintained unim- 
paired, and popularconfidence and support are essential 
to the performance of police duty. 

When good citizens approve of putting police officers 
up and down on account of their ‘‘straightout Repub- 
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licanism,”’’ or their ‘‘ straightout Democracy,”’’ or any- 
thing else ‘‘straightout’’ except the manner in which 
they perform their public duty, they will also reward a 
fireman for performing a brilliant Republican rescue, 
and present a service of silver plate to a street-cleaning 
commissioner for keeping the highways in such a Demo- 
cratic state of cleanliness. 

And in those days St. Mark’s clock will strike thir- 
teen. 





In the Government Printing Office. 


t= Civil Service Rules are now in full operation in 

the Government Printing Office. Beginning with 
August 1, the Civil Service Commission at Washington 
instituted a course of examinations for applicants for 
the positions of compositor, pressman, bookbinder, 
feeder, helper, folder, sewer, counter, numberer, gath- 
erer, etc. Applications are received from men only for 
examination for pressman, bookbinder and helper; from 
men and women for compositor and counter; from 
women only for feeder, folder, sewer, numberer and 
gatherer. Male applicants must be not less than twenty- 
one or more than forty-five years of age, and female 
applicants not less than eighteen or more than thirty- 
five years of age. Applicants for positions included in 
the trades should state in their applications whether 
they wish to be examined for compositor, pressman or 
bookbinder ; or if they desire to be examined for any 
of the minor places, they should apply for the skilled 
laborers’ examination. 

The subjects of the examination for compositor are: 
(1) Orthography, (2) penmanship, (3) letter writing, 
(4) arithmetic and (5) practical questions. The arith- 
metic does not extend beyond fractions and percentage, 
and the ‘‘practical questions’’ are weighted heavily in the 
examination. The subjects of the examination for press- 
man and bookbinder are: (1) Orthography, (2) penman- 
ship, (3) letter-writing and (4) arithmetic. ‘The arith- 
metic of this examination is of an elementary character. 
All the minor positions are included under the head of 
‘«skilled laborers,’’ and the subjects of the skilled 
laborers’ examination are: (1) Orthography, (2) pen- 
manship, (3) copying and (4) arithmetic. The arith- 
metic of this examination also will be of an elementary 
character. 

Applicants for the position of compositor, pressman 
and bookbinder will not be admitted to examination 
unless they have had five years’ experience in the par- 
ticular trade in which they desire to be employed, four 
years of which must have been rendered as an appren- 
tice and one year asajourneyman. They will be required, 
in addition to the regular application, to file a sworn 
statement with the Commission showing their experi- 
ence at their trade, when and where they were employed, 
the names of their employers, the reasons, if any, why 
they left their service, and such other information as 
may be found necessary to show their qualifications for 
the positions which they seek. In addition, they must 
furnish vouchers from three persons certifying as to their 
length of service and their skill and experience ino their 
trade, or, if this cannot be done, by their fellow-work- 
men who have knowledge of the facts in the case. The 
Commission reserves the right to have the statements of 
applicants and their vouchers verified whenever found 
necessary, or to require such additional evidence as may 
be deemed essential. The Commission will furnish a 
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blank-form upon which to answer the personal questions 
and complete the vouchers. 

The subjects enumerated above for the examination of 
compositor, pressman and bookbinder constitute only 
the preliminary part of the examination for these three 
positions. Eligible registers will be made up of those 
who pass on this preliminary test, if their statements in 
answer to the personal questions and the statements of 
their vouchers show them to be proficient in the trade 
or trades in which they desireemployment. The second 
or practical test will be given only to those who are 
selected for appointment from the preliminary or educa- 
tional test. This practical examination will be given 
under the supervision of the Commission when the per- 
son selected for appointment reports for duty. An appli- 
cant should therefore not claim, nor should his vouchers 
claim for him, any greater proficiency in the trade in 
which he desires to be employed than he can demon- 
strate upon the practical test. Those who fail to make 
70 per cent. out of a possible 100 per cent. in the prac- 
tical examination will not be appointed to the service. 

Separate registers will be made up for compositors, 
pressmen, bookbinders, stereotypers and electrotypers ; 
but eligibles for the minor positions, not included 
among the trades, will be entered upon only one regis- 
ter, and will be certified for vacancies in any of the 
positions mentioned. Appointments to the Government 
Printing Office will not be apportioned exactly among 
the several States and Territories, but it will be the aim 
of the Commission to distribute appointments as far as 
possible among the States and Territories. 

No person can be eligible for appointment to more 
than one branch of the Civil Service at the same time, 
and persons whose names are on the eligible list for 
appointment to any other branch must write to the Com- 
mission and request that their eligibility be cancelled 
before they can be admitted to the examinations for the 
Government Printing Office. 


The Progress of Civil Service Reform. 


FROM HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

NE. of the most artful and stubborn objections which 
Civil Service Reform had to overcome was the 
assertion that while it was right in theory, it was prac- 
tically applicable only to a comparatively small number 
of subordinate places. In this respect the old adage 
that ‘‘ where there is a will there is a way ’’ has again been 
splendidly vindicated. Not a few of those who in pub- 
lic position have the power of appointment to exercise 
have of late become convinced, and have publicly ex- 
pressed that conviction, that ‘‘ patronage’’ is not a 
boon to be desired, but a burden to him who dispenses 
it, and a curse to the public service. And as soon as 
they reached that conclusion they found that the appli- 
cation of the Civil Service Rules to large classes of 
places, which formerly it was thought absolutely neces- 
sary to exempt from them, turned out to be perfectly 
practicable. When the reformed system was first intro- 
duced in the national service, it was thought, for in- 
stance, that it would never do to subject the position of 
chief of division in the different Government Depart- 
ments to the competitive rule. Even at the beginning 
of the present Administration this notion still prevailed. 
But the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morton, recently 
declared his desire that this very thing be done in his 
Department ; and there was not the slightest difficulty 
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in doing it. In fact, the rule has been extended over 
every place in that Department except those of the Sec- 
retary and of his immediate assistants, and of some labor- 
ers of low degree. It is to be expected that the same 
extension of the rule will take place in every Govern- 
ment Department before President Cleveland leaves 
office. Likewise it was thought that the Government 
Printing Office, which has long served as one of the 
main dumping-grounds on which Congressmen deposited 
persons ‘‘to be taken care of,’’ was in the nature of 
things unfit for the application of the Civil Service Law. 
But the chief of that office, thoroughly tired of the 
annoyance which the spoils-hunters inflicted upon him, 
saw in Civil Service Reform his own salvation as well 
as that of the efficiency of the establishment, and then 
every doubt as to the applicability of the Rules speedily 
vanished. And thus the number of places rescued from 
the ravages of the spoils system was by a few strokes of 
the pen increased by thousands. 


A Candid Tribute. 


NOT ELEGANT IN FORM, BUT DIRECT OF PURPORT. 
OL. ‘THOMAS COAKLEY, a Tammany brave who 
has been for many years an assistant doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives in Washington, was 
interviewed in New York City the other day on Com- 
missioner Roosevelt’s enforcement of the Sunday liquor 
law. In the course of his remarks he said: 
‘¢ Understand me, I don’t find no fault with Roosevelt. 
I get faded and gray and tired reading where some of 
these folks call Roosevelt crazy, and all that. Roose- 
velt’s a square man, but he was born strict. He don’t 
know how to lift the canvas and let his friends in and 
out, But he was built that way. If Roosevelt was run- 
ning a hurdy-gurdy or some other kind of a show, you 
can gamble there wouldn’t be any passes toit. Every 
sucker would have to pay to get into Roosevelt’s show. 
He can’t make wise exceptions. If Teddy was mowing 
grass, he’d be dead cock sure to mow all the stones 
along with it. He wouldn’t lift his machine over one 
of them. Teddy would mow ’em or bust. If he was 
ploughing a field he’d lunge up against a stump or tree 
—never go around in the world. He’d tear everything 
to pieces right there. No, Roosevelt’s giving ’em the 
law three feet to the yard, and sixteen ounces to the 
pound.”’ 


The Folly of Frequent Changes. 


HE enormous number of offices, for which there are 
thousands of applicants throughout the land, entail 
a great burden on the President of the United States, 
and this portion of his work encroaches upon valuable 
time that ought to be devoted to more important duties. 
It is, of course, reasonable and right that the principal 
offices should be filled by men who are entirely in har- 
mony with the President’s political views, but at the 
same time it is absurd to turn the details of Government 
work topsy-turvy every four years, by ousting every 
postmaster, letter-carrier and clerk in the public service 
for the purpose of making way for the great army of the 
inexperienced in places with whose important duties 
they are unfamiliar. But they all do it—Republicans 
as well as Democrats—and it is to be hoped the day is 
not far distant when we can confidently look for better 
things. — Scranton (Pa.) Truth. 
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The Merit System in Illinois. 


URING the palmy days of the spoils system in New 
York and in the federal Government, Chicago had 
competitive examinations for janitors and engineers in 
her public schools. In 1872 the present postmaster of 
Chicago, then a member of the school board, intro- 
duced examinations for janitors, and a few years later 
Mr. Hotz, one of the members of the new City Civil 
Service Commission, introduced examinations for engi- 
neers. If Mr. Hesing, the postmaster, could have his 
way, every employee of the postoffice, from the post- 
master down, would be in the classified service. As it 
is, the conduct of the office affords a good illustration 
of the practical workings of the merit system. The 
man standing highest on examination is appointed to 
each vacancy, promotions are based on merit shown by 
tests of efficiency, and before a removal the accused is 
given a hearing. Those offices which give the public 
the best service are those in which the Civil Service 
Rules are the most thoroughly enforced. Chicago rivals 
New York City in the amount of postal work, and in 
both cities the highest point of efficiency in the distri- 
bution of the mails goes hand in hand with a thorough 
observance of the Rules. Prior to the application of 
the Civil Service Rules in 1883 to the postoffice and 
custom house in Chicago, it would sometimes happen 
that the federal Administration would be in the hands 
of one party while the city would be controlled by the 
other. There would then be a clean transfer from the 
one set of offices to the other. At one time all the car- 
riers in the postoffice went out, and most of them were 
provided for in the city offices. 


With characteristic energy and speed, municipal re- 


form is being enforced in Illinois and Wisconsin. The 
breeze that sweeps from Lake Michigan gives vigor that 
ripens into vast enterprises. Within half a century a 
city has sprung up by the lake, magnificent in achieve- 
ment. Busy in amassing wealth and cultivating refine- 
ment, it has fallen, as have the other great cities of this 
country, and for the same reasons, under political mis- 
rule, Its development has been so rapid that it was 
inevitably attended by the corruptions of the spoils 
system universal in the public service of the country. 
Precisely as in other cities, professional places have been 
as subject to spoils influences as janitorships. The 
business of inspection goes undone, and the city officers 
fail of their duty in guarding the public he. lth and 
safety. Real and personal taxes are regularly and sys- 
tematically levied and remitted for bribes. The worst 
phase of the tax swindles, here as elsewhere, is that a 
remedy is prevented by corporations and men of wealth 
who escape their share of the public burden in the pay- 
ment of bribes. The press gives accounts of boodlers 
and bribery that pass without investigation. Exposures 
of corruption are sometimes not considered ‘‘ news.’’ 
Human nature is the same in Chicago as in New York, 
and looseness in appointments in the police force leads 
to the same periodical raids for raising ‘‘ revenue ’’ out 
of the unfortunate class, Chicago is perhaps no worse 
in these particulars, and is certainly better in certain 
respects, than some other large cities, Its size, wealth 
and rapid expansion give greater opportunities for cor- 
ruption. 

Much good has been done by the Civic Federation, 
formed a year and a half ago. This organization of cit- 
izens itself performs the task neglected by the city of 
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cleaning the down-town district. It knows every place 
of gambling, and brings to prompt justice offenders 
against the law. It was largely through its efforts and 
the efforts of the Civil Service Reform League that the 
Civil Service law of the State was secured. 

In a Chicago election the vote on a proposition sub- 
mitted to the people rarely exceeds one-fourth of the 
whole number of ballots cast. At the city election, 
April 2, 1895, 262,001 ballots were cast, of which 1o9,- 
353 were in favor of the adoption of the act to regulate 
the Civil Service approved March 20, 1895, and 59,368 
against the act. The popular interest in the measure is 
shown by the fact that two-thirds of the whole number 
of voters in the city decided one way or the other, and 
50,000 more in its favor than against it. The vote 
showed so plainly the wishes of the people that, by act 
of the legislature, the Civil Service law was applied to 
Cook County without submission to special vote. About 
700 persons are employed in the county institutions and 
about 14,000 in the service of the city. 

The law contains a provision for its adoption by any 
city by vote of the electors, and Evanston, by a more 
than two-thirds vote, promptly followed the example of 
Chicago. Milwaukee also has a Civil Service Commis- 
sion recently organized. It is said that very much of 
the large vote in Chicago on the question was due to the 
interest of the workingmen in the movement, In this 
there is a lesson for the professional politician. 

Mayor Swift said to me that he had made no mistake 
in his selection of Commissioners. Indeed, if an exam- 
ination of every citizen in Chicago had been held to 
test fitness for such appointment, not only would no bet- 
ter choice have been made, but no greater satisfaction 
would have been expressed by the friends of the reform 
or confidence felt by the people in the honest and capa- 
ble conduct of the system. The Commissioners are 
neither politicians nor over-zealous Reformers. Inde- 
pendent of office, they are guided solely by public duty. 
The Mayor said to me also that he realized that respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of the beginnings of 
the Reform rested almost wholly upon himself, and that 
he was determined it should be a success. He had there- 
fore exercised great care and deliberation in selecting 
the gentlemen who were to enforce it. No one of the 
Commissioners was an applicant for the place, and each 
one accepted appointment with great reluctance. All 
three of the Commissioners have long been identified 
with progressive movements in Chicago, and have held. 
city offices at personal sacrifice. Mr. Clark, the Presi- 
dent, was, until just prior to his recent appointment on 
the Commission, Collector of Customs, an office of much 
importance in the success of the World’s Fair. Mr, 
Waller was second vice-president of the Fair. He enjoys 
the distinction of having been removed by Governor 
Altgeld from the Presidency of the Park Commission, for 
tefusal to permit subordinate places on that Commission 
to be used as spoils, As the Governor appointed him 
from his own party, there can be little question that 
Mr. Waller is of good Reform timber. Mr. Hotz has 
served in many honorary public offices, and once, while 
in Europe, learned of his election to an office for which 
he was not aware that he was a candidate. If all three 
gentlemen can afford the necessary time from their bus- 
iness interests for the next six months, they will give an 
object lesson of Civil Service Reform as applied to a 
city which will forever solve the problem of corruption 
in municipal government in this country. The Commis- 
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sion has issued a pamphlet containing its law, rules and 
regulations, which it will be glad to supply to all who 
are interested in the movement. 

The Illinois Reformers said that there were no excepted 
places in the Civil Service of Germany or England and 
that there should be none in Chicago. The Civil Service 
law was made as simple and direct as possible. There 
are no preferences, no sympathies, and merit and the 
interests of the service are the sole underlying princi- 
ples. The law, and the rules for the city of Chicago, 
regard the service of the city as a whole and treat it 
robustly. They permit no side entries or evasions, no 
discretion in the exercise of the power of appointment, 
little in promotion, and removal is subject to confirma- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission, Competition is 
the universal rule throughout the classified service. The 
provisions in the Civil Service Rules of the federal Gov- 
ernment, New York and Massachusetts which appear on 
the whole to have been productive of more abuse than 
benefit, have been omitted in Chicago. There are no 
non-competitive examinations, or rules permitting trans- 
fers or reinstatements, or reductions. A vacancy ina 
higher grade is filled by promotion after competitive 
examination in the next lower grade, and the man stand- 
ing highest on the register of eligibles from the outside 
is appointed in the lowest grade. In all other systems 
of Civil Service Rules there is a choice among three in 
appointment, Illinois excludes even that limited area 
of favoritism. The man highest on examination must 
be given a fair trial. As he goes in at the lowest grade, 
little harm will result to the service should there be an 
occasional failure. It is believed that a better class of 
men will be obtained by following strictly the order 
of grade on examination than. by selection resulting 
in the appointment of persons of inferior rank on the 
examination who otherwise would not be reached. The 
method of always appointing the highest has been vol- 


untarily adopted at most of the large federal offices | 


during several years and has resulted in only a trifling 
percentage of removals. Mr. Clark pursued the prac- 
tice when he was Collector of Customs. During the 
Fair he made four hundred appointments in this way, as 
he could in no other, with complete success. In the 
Railway Mail Service the same course has been followed, 
and of 3,803 employees appointed through the examina- 
tions the removals last year were only 2.68 per cent. It 
_is safe to say that few large business houses can show a 
better body of employees, or a smaller percentage of 
incompetency or changes. Appointing officers experi- 
ence great relief from importunity when the highest 
man is always appointed. Where there is a choice 
among several there will inevitably be pressure, and the 
entire public will not believe that favoritism and politi- 
cal discrimination have not been exercised, no matter 
how wisely the choice is made. 

It is much more difficult to deal with examinations 
for promotions than with examinations for original 
entrance to the service. Some latitude must be given to 
the appointing officer in deciding the relative efficiency 
and executive capacity of employees. There are quali- 
ties essential in higher places which can be adequately 
tested only by the observation of superiors and by daily 
or weekly records showing industry, ability and aptitude. 
It was thought best in Chicago, therefore, as no records 
of efficiency have been kept in the public offices, to per- 
mit a choice among the three eligibles of the next lower 
grade standing highest on a promotion examination. A 
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scheme for keeping records of efficiency has been pre- 
pared, the adoption of which will greatly increase the 
value of examinations for promotion. 

The Illinois act provides that no person appointed by 
examination under the rules shall be removed except for 
cause. It provides that charges shall be made, and the 
accused given a hearing, and that the decision of the 
Commission shall be enforced by the appointing officer. 
The Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners 
for Cook County issued an order for the examination of 
the employees of the county by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the county. The law provides that removals 
of persons examined under the law may be made only 
upon the approval of the Commission. Apparently the 
examination of the persons already in the service was 
held for the purpose of sifting out incompetents and to 
give the protection of the law to those who should be 
retained, The Chicago Commission has no authority of 
itself under the law to examine the persons whom it 
finds in office, nor can it directly restrain an appointing 
officer in the removal of such persons. 

The system for the employment of laborers differs from 
that of Boston, Brooklyn and elsewhere in that it 
requires an examination and marking. In Boston the 
plan of mere registration seems to have worked admira- 
bly, the removals last year for bad habits amounting to 
only one-tenth of one per cent. It shows that the sim. 
plest requirements upon the question of the character 
and capacity of the employee have resulted in a satis- 
factory service. Chicagorequires that applicants in the 


trades shall have served at least four years as journey- 
men, and there is a like requirement for the promotion 


of helpers. Strict inquiry is made into character and 
habits, and full vouchers are required for all classes of 
laborers. Applicants are marked upon their physical 
qualifications, their own account of themselves, their 
occupation and experience, their knowledge of the 
requirements of the work, the necessary tools, the man- 
ner ofdoing the work and like matters. Foremen are also 
examined upon the number of men who can be worked 
together, and upon simple arithmetic and writing, to 
show a general intelligence sufficient to enable them to 
make reports in writing. No education test is, of course, 
required forcommon laborers. Certification for employ- 
ment is made in the order of rating on the examination, 
and employment made in that order, except that prefer- 
ence may be given to those who within one year previous 
have been employed by the city in the same work. 

To reverse instantly the municipal traditions of 
appointment and removal in the government of a city 
of the size of Chicago, isa political revolution. Let us 
hope that the civic pride which made the World’s Fair 
so magnificent may bring Chicago’s city government to 
equal admiration. It may be doubted whether any 
municipality in the world has a wiser, more complete or 
more scientific code of rules regulating admission to its 
Civil Service. The great task of developing the muni- 
cipal government could not be solved so long as the 
servants of the city were chosen for political or personal 
reasons, and not for fitness, That task can now be per- 
formed with honesty and intelligence, free from the dis- 
tractions of odious and sordid p:rsonal ends. 

Joun T. Doy_e, 
Wt Is Tuis [spoils system] but feudalism in new 
clothes, or, rather, the garbed skeleton thereof? 
—0O. T. Morton. 
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Civil Service Reform and Labor.* 


By HERBERT WELSH. 

WY is it that American politics have by universal 

acknowledgment in moral tone and dignity sunk 
to a level far below the standards of the Americans asa 
people? It would be a mistake to assign any single 
cause, in a reply to so large a question. But there are 
two causes which may be assigned, of vital importance, 
which we as a nation, and especially at this moment, 
should seriously consider: First, a certain buoyant, 
careless optimism, characteristic of us as a nation, 
which lies at the root of many of our most troublesome 
national shortcomings. The time has come for us to be 
reminded that we are no longer boy, but man. We 
must now know, or be prepared to suffer still more keenly 
for our ignorance of the simple truth, that institutions, 
no matter how admirably contrived they may be, have 
po breath of life ; they are so much iron or brass, unless 
guided by the hand of wise and patient men ; withouta 
clear national mind and pure national morality to direct 
them, they will become dangerous or dead things, and 
it is the nation, not a few men only, that must know and 
act upon this. We must look for our safety in the future 
to a widely diffused sense of responsibility, based on a 
more exact and highly trained political knowledge 
among our people. 

Second—Nothing would seem to be more pertinent to 
this growing popular consciousness of the necessity of 
a clear understanding of what are the essential features 
of good government, than a knowledge of Civil Service 
Reform and an uncompromising application of its spirit 
to our entire political system. Politics have become 
alarmingly debauched, and in their turn have debauched 
the nation by allowing the spoils system to gain control 
of them. What seemed at the outset a trivial lapse in 
public virtue—a use of the Civil Service which was not 
strictly honest—has developed a system of politics 
which is inconceivably removed from that which the 
founders of the Republic designed, in which the free 
and intelligent voter finds himself powerless in the 
clutch of the machine, where the honorable leader is 
displaced by the unscrupulous b ss, and where a public 
career becomes less and less a possibility for men of 
character and of independent convictions. 

One of the most striking symptoms of the disordered 
condition of our politics is manifest in our great cities. 
It is the alliance formed between the corrupt political 
machine, which regards public affairs only as a money- 
making concern, and unscrupulous capital, which finds 
in the machine a convenient tool for the advancement 
of its financial schemes. Such attempts as railroads, 
street railways, electric lighting and other corporations 
are now making upon the executive and legislative 
branches of our great cities would be harmless had not 
the whole fabric of our politics been so weakened by 
the dry rot of spoils as to be unable to bear the strain. 

Fat more alarming than the hideous union of Tam- 
many with crime of the vulgar sort which the recent 
political revolution in New York City brought so vividly 
to public view, is this alliance between the machine and 
great corporations which have at least the appearance 
of respectability. The startling anomaly is presented 
of the management of great corporations, including 
men of the greatest religious and financial prominence, 








*From an Address delivered before the School of Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., 
July, 1895. 
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with those who form part of the machine and are known 
to control political action by corrupt means. Perhaps 
in no city of the country is this alliance more conspic- 
uous and more perfected, and more lamentable in its 
outcome, than in the city of Philadelphia—though by 
no means is it confined to Philadelphia. 

While such a union between corrupt elements of the 
community is a burden and a loss to all, that burden 
and loss must ultimately be felt especially by wage-earn- 
ers and their families. The great corporations in Phil- 
adelphia have been the great corrupters of our city Coun- 
cils, where for many years they have maintained a work- 
ing majority in both branches entirely subservient to 
their wishes. ‘Their lobbyists, who at the same time 
hold prominent positions in local politics, openly appear 
on the floor of both chambers controlling legislation in 
the interests of their respective companies. Franchises 
of enormous value, which, if properly managed, would 
yield a revenue of millions of dollars to the city annually, 
are in this way lost to the public, and yield great for- 
tunes to those who secure them. One of the most prom- 
inent and influential of our politicians was during the 
past winter publicly denounced on the floor of the 
United States Senate by the most powerful politician of 
the State, for being in the pay of a great corporation, 
under whose orders his accuser alleged he had been 
obliged to break his promise to support in the conven- 
tion the slated Mayoralty nominee. This charge was 
never denied, and the public did not doubt its correct- 
ness. But what was the gravamen of this charge? That 
the local boss referred to was a lobbyist, paid to cor- 
rupt the Councils of the city, and thereby to secure 
legislation which the corporation desired; that the can- 
didate whom he had promised to support was one dis- 
tasteful to the corporation, and that it had power to 
control t e lobbyist’s actions. This same local boss 
was shown by a leading newspaper of the city to have 
purchased during the last year more than $100,000 
worth of real estate, although engaged in no ostensible 
business. Philadelphia has recently built by contract 
a great reservoir, which cost her $1,500,000, and which 
when finished, it was discovered would not hold water. 
The city is now called upon to pay $250,000 additional 
to put it in condition to serve its purpose. It is even 
likely that a much larger sum will be required. The 
city is in urgent need of a purer and larger water supply 
than she now has. No help in this important matter 
can be obtained from official sources, and so a commit- 
tee of public-spirited citizens comes forward with a 
donation of many months of unpaid toil. They propose 
to erect a filtering plant which shall bring us the boon 
of pure water. And why were there no public funds? 
Because every kind of abuse and corruption, the result 
of half a century of the spoils system and of blind un- 
reasoning partisanship, which has obliged loyal party 
adherents to accept the leadership of even known 
thieves and tricksters, have squandered the ample reve- 
nues of the city. 

The story of New York and of Philadelphia is in sub- 
stance the story of Baltimore, of Cincinnati, of Chicago 
of San Francisco, of New Orleans, of nearly all the 
great cities of the country. It presents to us the twin 
problems of Civil Service Reform and of municipal 
reform, and not only as local necessities but as national 
needs—problems which are the personal concern of 
every taxpayer who must bear their weight financially 
but more especially, I prefer to think, of every citizen 
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and patriot who must bear before the world the deep 
disgrace of failure to solve them. But if there be any 
one part of our whole people above another who have a 
vital interest in driving the spoils system from Ameri- 
can politics and corruption from American cities, it is 
those whom we call, for want of a better title, laboring 
men and wage-earners. Those who have but small re- 
sources standing between them and want are the first to 
feel the evils of bad government, are the first to feel the 
weight of increased taxation, and are the most helpless 
sufferers from it. The machine, the boss, and all other 
poisonous fruit of the spoils system, have their hands in 
the pockets of us all, but deepest and most ruinously in 
those of the workingman. Legislation for the better- 
ment of the condition of the workingman or working- 
woman, for the protection of life and limb of themselves 
and their children in workshop and factory, can only be 
expected to have just treatment from members of State 
or city legislatures who are really representative of the 
people. What can be expected of those who hold their 
seat as paid representatives of unscrupulous capital, 
nominated and elected to their offices by boss leaders, 
who, as Senator Quay said of David Martin, are in re- 
ceipt of a corporation salary large enough to support 
themselves and their families? What sort of working- 
men’s friends will such men as they are prove to be? 
For a typical spoils system legislature, look at that of 
Pennsylvania during the last session, Refusal to grant 
money for needed harbor improvements in the Delaware 
River, resulting already in the transfer of two large 
steamships to another port; no money for a system of 
forest management which would have resulted in saving 
ultimately millions to the State, but large numbers of 
new places, with large salaries attached, created for the 
benefit of spoils camp-followers ; an educational bill 
killed which would have brought Philadelphia’s school 
system from the village to the municipal epoch, and 
have placed it on a level with the progressive educa- 
tional systems of the country. An oil pipe line bill, 
framed wholly in the interest of the monopoly and con- 
fessedly deadly to public interests, This, and much 
more legislation of the same sort, is the direct fruit of 
spoils and machine politics, and these are the outgrowth, 
natural and inevitable, of the spoils system. The spoils 
system can only be destroyed by the rigid and wide- 
spread application of Civil Service Reform. The boss’s 
strength lies in his ability to bribe with office. The 
application of the merit system alone can deprive him 
of his bribery fund. Take that from him and his whole 
fabric of power topples and falls to ruin, and with it 
venal legislatures and city councils, or boards of alder- 
men, The rich soil that the corporation lobbyist works 
to such abundant fruit has become, for capital without 
conscience, a sterile field. Cannot all sincere, intelli- 
gent labor leaders see this truth plainly, and can they 
not see that it is the very first step along the path to 
better things? Let them be assured that among the 
so-called capitalistic class there are thousands of earnest 
men and women who are willing and anxious to join 
hands with them in redressing whatever real grievances 
they suffer, and in aiding them to attain a fuller par- 
ticipation in the varied fruits of this rich American 
land, and of this teeming modern civilization. It is 
quite certain that there is much strong ground as yet 
unoccupied which may be jointly held by the laboring 
man and this class of his friends with manifest advan- 
tage to both parties, It is also clear that the direct 
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road leading to this common territory is the Reform of 
the Civil Service, which will bring honester, if not 
wholly honest, politics and the reform of great cities— 
after all but a branch of Civil Service Reform—which 
will at once furnish a better, more economical, more 
commodious, and in every way more fitting home for all 
of us, but more especially for the laboring man. In 
this latter great problem, not only must there be elimi- 
nated what direct losses he suffers through dishonest or 
inefficient management of city affairs, but also those 
which he suffers through failure to receive the fruits of 
wisely expended revenues, a thousand privileges and 
opportunities of nobler and richer living which might 
be his were the coming higher ideals of municipal life 
and municipal functions realized, and were the now 
squandered city resources wisely husbanded to obtain 
them. Our great cities may become, and that shortly, 
but the arenas of sharp, cruel and anarchic monopolis- 
tic avarice buying for itself a corrupt political alliance 
on the one side, provoking fierce, anarchic, proletariat 
resistance, with bitter hatreds, strikes and mob violence 
on the other—a conflict scandalous alike to the pro- 
fessed Christianity and to the reason of our age and 
country. Cannot we begin at least to come together 
for the doing of this great work, being in agreement at 
least this far at the outset, that to do any work honestly 
and well there must be an honest tool to work with, 
that to make a great and honest people we must before 
all have honest politics? To have such, Civil Service 
Reform must drive out the spoils system. It can be 
done speedily and effectively if the workingmen will 
lend a hand. Here again workers and thinkers of the 
more leisurely and wealthy can meet on common ground 
with him whose entire effort has been given to the single 
purpose of self-support. With the politics of our great 
cities reasonably pure and workable, stupendous results 
might be attained. The city would begin to live for 
herself and her citizens; she would cease to be the prey 
of corporation parasites. She would breathe and glow 
with conscious life. ‘To serve herin any capacity would 
be an honor to be eagerly sought after, not an ambition 
that would render questionable a man’s reputation. 
Her vicious and criminal classes might be greatly 
diminished, and the danger from them curtailed, by the 
application of a wise and humane sociology. To this 
great end the city could at once bring to bear the culled 
wisdom of her great population—indeed the wisdom of 
the world—and her immense resources. As Albert Shaw 
has graphically and truly said, her slums, if so treated, 
would prove no longer irremediable; the marsh and 
malarial lands of the moral world, they may be drained 
in a manner analogous to that by which we have learned 
to treat marsh lands in the physical world. A system 
of great public libraries would at once become possible. 
Contagious disease could be kept infinitely better in 
check. Art, literature, and many other similar benefits 
would become less and less the peculiar property of a 
class, more and more the common heritage of all, But 
it seems to me that the greatest of all the results to be 
achieved by entering upon this glorious labor for the 
reformation of our politics and of our cities is its in- 
evitable effect in bringing together into the bonds of a 
beneficent and harmonious union, good men and 
women of many minds and many talents, who are now 
hopelessly separated by the lines of social inequality 
or the drift of varied circumstances. These now weak, 
disjointed units would be at once fused into a mighty 
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social and moral force by the inspiration of a great 
single purpose. Great needs create great ideals; great 
ideals fashion great lives, and it is great lives that move 
the world with all its weight of inertia, of folly and of 
wickedness to be a brighter and better world than it 
ever was before. Is there not something in the work 
that I have so imperfectly outlined—the work of driving 
out from this great civic house of ours, with its many 
mansions, the foul and dangerous occupants which 
infest it, and in making these cities of ours more like 
the city of God, which will make both us and our time 
great if with wise patience and energy and faith we at- 
tempt it; a work which will tend to soften, if not to 
obliterate, the aspect of class distinctions, and make us, 
while this work-time and its fleeting daylight lasts, re- 
member that we are indeed brethren—children of a 
common Father ! 


Progress in New York State. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
F Nggewnsi August 10.—George W. Aldridge, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, has received a serious 
setback in his effort to conduct his department on the 
spoils plan, by the decision of Justice Herrick in the 
McClelland case. McClelland, who was one of the fifty- 
three clerks appointed illegally by Aldridge, sued for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the Comptroller to issue a 
warrant for the payment of his salary. His contention, 
or, more properly, Aldridge’s contention, was outlined 
in my letter of July 9 It was upset completely by the 
decision given. Justice Herrick held that although sec- 
tion 3 of Article V of the constitution gives the right of 
appointment of all subordinates to the superintendents, 
this is qualified by section 9 of the same article, requir- 
ing that, wherever practicable, such appointments shall 
be made as the result of competitive examinations, The 
Civil Service statutes existing at the time of the adop- 
tion of.the constitution, it was held, were continued in 
force, and are in harmony with the constitution, and 
may be used, so far as they go, to enforce its provisions. 
It is not necessary, therefore, for the legislature to deter- 
mine whether it is practicable to examine candidates for 
certain positions in the Department of Public Works, 
because there already exists a provision of law author- 
izing and directing the Governor to determine what 
subordinate places in the service of the State it is prac- 
ticable to subject to examination. Pursuant to this pro- 
vision the Governor had on April 15 last promulgated a 
classification of positions in the Department of Public 
Works, and no appointment made contrary to this classi- 
fication, subsequent to that date, could be legal. The 

application for mandamus was therefore denied. 
Aldridge has appealed the case, but a final decision 
in the Cuurt of Appeals may hardly be expeeted before 
December. In the meantime, illegally appointed em- 
ployees of the Department of Public Works can receive 
no pay, and, as the chances of their ever being able to 
do so are exceedingly slim, there is little in the situa- 
tion to encourage further law-breaking by the Superin- 
tendent. It is unfortunate that a system of registration 
for the selection of laborers on the canals is not in oper- 
ation. There are more than a thousand employed, and 
nothing now interferes with the free use of the places 
for patronage purposes. Deprived of the richer patron- 
age, there is no doubt that Mr. Aldridge regards these 
minor places as doubly valuable to him, or that he 
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would oppose vigorously any attempt to substitute busi- 
ness methods of employment for those now followed. 
The attempt to force the change should nevertheless be 
made, and undoubtedly will be. 

Mr. Aldridge has found another opportunity to feed 
his appetite for spoils, as a member of the redrganized 
Capitol Commission. This body signalized its acces- 
sion by making a practically clean sweep of the office 
force and of the skilled laborers employed on the Capi- 
tol. New clerks, stenographers and draughtsmen were 
appointed at once, Mr. Aldridge making most of the 
nominations, disregarding utterly the Civil Service 
Rules. Comptroller Roberts refused to pay the persons 
appointed, and in the end the Commission was com- 
pelled to make other appointments from the eligible 
lists. With the labor force, however, they had less diffi- 
culty. Several hundred men were appointed, each one 
of whom passed the most rigid test—of the political 
sort—and the claims of various districts being carefully 
considered throughout. Superintendent Perry, who has 
been in charge of the Capitol construetion for years, 
and who knows pretty nearly every skilled carver in the 
country, was ignored; his trained men were put out, 
and their successors, all good ‘‘ Platt men’’ and ‘ Ald- 
ridge men,’’ were foisted upon him without a word about 
such minor considerations as experience and compe- 
tency. Such is the record to the present date of the 
newly-organized Capitol Commission. 

The State Civii Service Commission has acted with 
unmistakable firmness in dealing with both Superintend- 
ent Aldridge and the Capitol Commission; it is grati- 
fying to note that that part of the subordinate service 
of each which comes within its jurisdiction has been 
uninjured. In both matters the Commission had the 
cordial support of Governor Morton. 

The Commission is still adding to the competitive 
schedule by the transfer of important classes of positions, 
hitherto non-competitive or exempt. Tne competitive 
examination for chief examiner is to be held on the 
27th, 28:h and 29th of August, and will be conducted 
personally by the Commissioners. This is likely to be 
one of the most interesting examinations yet held in 
this country. The subjects will be: (1) Mathematics, 
comprising practical problems in arithmetic, algebra’ 
and geometry; (2) the natural sciences, embracing geol- 
ogy, astronomy, chemistry and physics; (3) history and 
geography; (4) grammar and composition; (5) literary 
history, English and American; (6) the constitutions of 
the United States and of New York State; (7) the Civil 
Service, its needs, conditions and proper regulation, the 
State laws regarding it, and their necessity; and (8) 
general competency, comprising estimates of character, 
experience, training, etc. 

The salary of the chief examiner is $3,600. The char- 
acter of the duties makes the position one of the most 
responsible in the State. About fifteen applications 
have already been passed on, and the whole number to 
be examined will probably reach twenty-five. 


C. A, N, 











IVIL SERVICE REFORM cannot be prosecuted unless 

backed up by a healthy militant public opinion. 

The people are all right at heart, but too few of them 

are willing to give a conscientious official credit for his 

good intentions or faithful deeds. Disappointed spoils- 

men helped to defeat Mr. Cleveland in 1888 and Mr. 
Harrison in 1892.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Sixty Years Ago. 


THE WARNING SOUNDED BY CALHOUN IN JACKSON’S DAY. 

|* the following lines had been written by some states- 

man intimately acquainted with the inside machin- 
ery of our national politics between the years 1861 and 
1895, they would have excited little comment, perhaps, 
beyond a suggestion that their author had evidently 
fallen into the hands of the modern school of mugwump 
theorists known as Civil Service Reformers: 

‘‘In speaking of the practice of removing from office 
on party ground as of recent date, and, of course, com- 
prehended under the causes which have of late contrib- 
uted to the increase of executive patronage, your com- 
mittee are aware that cases of such removals may be 
found in the early stages of the Government; but they 
are so few, and exercised so little influence, that they 
may be said to constitute instances rather than as form- 
ing a practice. It is only within the last few years that 
removals from office have been introduced as a system, 
and, for the first time, an opportunity has been afforded 
of testing the tendency of the practice, and witnessing 
the mighty increase it has given to the force of execu- 
tive patronage; and the entire and fearful change, in 
conjunction with other causes, it is effecting in the 
character of our political system. Nor will it require 
much reflection to perceive in what manner it contrib- 
utes to increase so vastly the extent of executive patron- 
age. 

ae So long as offices were considered as public trusts to 
be conferred on the honest, the faithful, and capable, 
for the common good, and not for the benefit or gain of 
the incumbent or his party, and so long as it was the 
practice of the Government to continue in office those 
who faithfully performed their duties, its patronage, in 
point of fact, was limited to the mere power of nomi- 
nating to accidental vacancies or to newly created offi- 
ces, and could, of course, exercise but a moderate influ- 
ence, either over the body of the community or of the 
office-holders themselves; but when this practice was 
reversed—when offices, instead of being considered as 
public trusts, to be conferred on the deserving, were 
zegarded as the spoils of victory, to be bestowed as 
rewards for partisan services, without respect to merit ; 
when it became to be understood that all who hold 
office, hold by the tenure of partisan zeal and party 
service, it is easy to see that the certain, direct and 
inevitable tendency of such a state of things, is to con- 
vert the entire body of those in office into corrupt and 
supple instruments of power, and to raise up a host of 
hungry, greedy and subservient partisans, ready for 
every service, however base and corrupt. Were a pre- 
mium offered for the best means of extending to the 
utmost the power of patronage; to destroy the love of 
country, and to substitute a spirit of subserviency and 
man-worship ; to encourage vice and discourage virtue ; 
and, in a word, to prepare for the subversion of liberty 
and the establishment of despotism, no scheme more 
perfect could be devised, and such must be the tendency 
of the practice, with whatever intention adopted, or to 
whatever extent pursued. 

«¢ As connected with this portion of the inquiry, your 
committee cannot avoid adverting to the practice, simi- 
lar in its character and tendency, growing out of the 
act of the 15th May, 1820, which provides, among other 
things, that, from and after its passage, all district attor- 
neys, collectors and other disbursing officers therein 
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mentioned, to be appointed under the laws of the United 
States, shall be appointed for the term of four years. 
The object of Congress in passing this act was doubtless 
to enforce a more faithful performance of duty on the 
part of the disbursing officers, by withholding reap- 
pointments from those who had not faithfully discharged 
their duty, without intending to reject those who had. 
At first, the practice conformed to the intention of the 
law, and thereby the good intended was accomplished, 
without materially increasing the patronage of the exec- 
utive ; but a very great change has followed, which has, 
in the opinion of your committee, defeated the object 
of the act, and at the same time added greatly to the 
influence of patronage. Faithful performance of duty 
no longer insures a renewal of appointment. The con- 
sequence is inevitable, a feeling of dependence on the 
executive, on the part of the incumbent, increasing as 
his term approaches its end, with a great increase of the 
number of those who desire his place, followed by an 
active competition between the occupant and those who 
seek his place, followed by all those acts of compliance 
and subserviency by which power is conciliated ; and, 
of course, with a corresponding increase of the number 
of these influenced by the executive will.” . . 

But the foregoing was not written by a mugwump, or 
a theorist, or a modern. We have copied it bodily from 
Senate document 108, Twenty-third Congress, second 
session—a committee report presented to the Senate by 
John C Calhoun of South Carolina, the eminent con- 
temporary and adversary of President Andrew Jackson. 
It may detract somewhat from the fame of the modern 
Civil Service Reform agitators to be thus robbed of the 
putative authorship of many good phrases; but con- 
servative critics who deplore the element of ‘‘ newness’’ 
in the reforms agitated and accomplished in our gener- 
ation may be reconciled to the plea for merit-tenure by 
the discovery that it is at least sixty years old. 


Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
a special examination for tagger and stock exam- 
iner in the Department of Agriculture on August 23. 
These positions have lately been brought into the class- 
ified service, and this examination is for the purpose of 
establishing registers of eligibles. The examination is 
to be of a light grade, the subjects being orthography, 
penmanship, copying and arithmetic. No applicant for 
the position of stock examiner will be examined unless 
he has had at least three years’ experience in handling 
meats or meat-producing animals. The salaries are: 
tagger, $720, and stock-examiner $900 a year. Resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia will not be admitted. 
—Another special examination will be held on Sep- 
tember 3, to fill two vacancies in the position of assistant 
in the division of agricultural soils, Department of Agri- 
culture, at an annual salary of $800 each. Competitors 
should be familiar with the literature of soil physics, 
with the methods of determining the physical proper- 
ties of soils, with the literature of the chemistry of 
soils, and with the principles of agricultural practice, 
If applications are filed in time arrangements will be 
made to examine applicants at some of the large cities 
most convenient for them. 
—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-ninth month of the present Administration, July 
5 to August 4, 1895, numbered 804, of which 647 were 
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caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 157 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 


New Publications. 


TIMELY ‘“‘ appeal to the Forty-fourth Congress of 
the United States,’’ in the shape of a pamphlet on 
‘The Misuse of the National Flag,’’ comes to us bear- 
ing the imprint of the National Flag Committee of the 
Illinois Society of Colonial Wars. In the Fifty-first 
Congress, as our readers may remember, an attempt was 
made to enact some legislation to protect the American 
flag from abuse as an attachment to, or part of, adver- 
tisements of any sort. The bill came to nothing, doubt- 
less because of the animosity it aroused among the 
advertisers who were making this undignified and ille- 
gitimate use of the national standard. One Senator 
who was interrogated about the matter is quoted as 
excusing the inaction of Congress on the ground that it 
wanted to assure itself of the force of public sentiment 
in the direction of the proposed legislation. Witha 
view to awakening public sentiment and making it felt, 
the pamphlet before us was issued. It groups in an 
effective way descriptions of the various ignoble employ- 
ments of the flag which it is desired to prohibit. The 
purpose of the compilation will commend itself to any- 
one who reverences the emblems of our Government, 
and even many observing readers will be surprised by 
its revelation of the vast extent to which the abuse has 
already gone. 

Under the title, ‘‘The Story of a Woman’s Municipal 
Campaign,”’’ is printed, in pamphlet form, the reports of 
several members of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, de- 
scribing the different phases of the work done by that or- 
ganization in the municipal campaign of Februarv, 1895. 
It is only the story of how the good women of the Seventh 
ward of Philadelphia were aroused in behalf of the 
election of two of their sex to places in the school board. 
As a valuable contribution to the historical literature of 
the reform movement in city politics, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science has issued this 
record of personal experiences as one of its regular 
publications. It is edited by Mrs. Talcott Williams. 

It is hard to understand on what theory of fitness the 
editor of Scribner's Magazine chose his annual ‘fiction 
number’’ as the vehicle for conveying to the public 
Theodore Roosevelt’s paper on ‘‘Six Years of Civil 
Service Reform.’’ The Reform is certainly not a fic- 
tion, and Mr. Roosevelt is as far removed from a myth 
as blood and brawn and bonecancarry him. Moreover, 
the six years of his career as Civil Service Commissioner 
were very real and very earnest years, and his circum- 
stantial but concise account of them is a truthful narra- 
tive, not only interesting in its style, but of much value 
as an historical summary. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff reviews, in a paper in the 
American Magazine of Civics, the work of the Cleveland 
Conference for Good City Government. In the same 
number Linton Satterthwait discusses the ‘‘ True Basis 
of Political Reform,’’ and sums up his theory very well 
in this paragraph : 

The work to be done is from the top downward. It is not, as 
generally assumed, among the ignorant that our labors should 
begin. Our task is not to lift up the lowly. But it is to educate 


the educated, to convert the Christian, and to make of the man 
of brains a man of sense. It is not to teach the ignorant citizen 
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to read and write, but to teach the cultivated citizen to use his 
learning to some public purpose. It is not to inspire the vicious 
with a love of justice in government, but to imbue the virtuous 
with a determination that government shall be so administered 
as to give us justice. Itis not to impart to the venal a hatred of 
corruption, but to convince the honest that they are worse than 
venal when they suffer unnecessarily the corrupt to rule. It is 
not to make a good citizen of the politician, but to make a poli- 
tician of the good citizen. It is not to invent means of circum- 
venting the machine, but to learn how to use the machine in the 
interest of good government. It is to lift the work of govern- 
ment to that plane where it will be considered among the serious 
things of life. It is to seek purer politics, not by vain attempts 
to reform the character of politicians, but by drafting into political 
activity men whose characters need no amendment. It is, in 
short, to apply the same standards of honesty, the same tests of 
character, the same rules of conduct, and the same estimate of 
results in politics as we apply to similar matters in social and 
business life. For the work of honest government is not an 
intricate problem for the man of genius to grapple with, but it is 
a question within the grasp of a ‘‘ plain man’s common sense.”’ 


Julian Ralph contributes to the Review of Reviews for 
August a most interesting character sketch of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Speaking of the task of reforming the police 
organization in New York, undertaken by the new Board 
of Commissioners— 


‘One thing that helps us all,” said President Roosevelt, ‘‘ is 
that we are none of us candidates for anything.” 

I said something to the effect that this was a dangerous condi- 
tion, since the active men who are not candidates are very apt to 
find themselves such. 

‘* But really,’’ Mr. Roosevelt went on, ‘‘ the task to which we 
are set is perfectly simple, if we are honest, have common sense 
and don’t care for anything but our duty. Handling this work is 
a step-by-step process, and we take up one phase of it at a time, 
with no other rule than the ten commandments. We are all 
agreed and work in the fullest harmony, and our three prime 
watchwords are courage, honesty and commonsense. We don’t 
need genius. Therascals have the genius. All we have got to do 
is to be game—willing to accept responsibility and to take pun- 
ishment.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt is a veritable dynamo of earnestness, force and 
physical and mental energy. . His mind works so quickly, 
and he is so quick in every impulse, that he talks fast aot seems 
to explode his words, which fly from him in short volleys, not in’ 
a loud tone, but with only half restrained energy. He is noted 
for his high ideals, but he is nevertheless exceedingly practical. 
I asked him once what he expected to be or dreamed of being 
when he was a boy, and he said, ‘“‘I do not recollect that I 
dreamed at all or planned at all. I simply obeyed the injunction, 
‘whatever thy hand findeth to do, that do with all thy might,’ 
and so I took up what came along as it came. Since then I have 
gone on Lincoln’s motto, ‘ Do the best; if not, then the best 
possible.’ ’”’ 

He has never laid up anything to be carried out in future. 
Whatever has occurred to him to do, that he has done at once 
with all his might and main, whether it was hunting bears, or 
writing books, or climbing mountains. And in that way the 
whole country has seen him go at the task of reforming the New 
York police. . . . 

‘* What strong direction did your home influences take in your 
boyhood ?”’ I asked. 

** Why,” said Roosevelt, ‘‘ I was brought up with the constant 
injunction to be active and industrious. My father—all my peo- 
ple—held that no one had a right to merely cumber the earth ; 
that the most contemptible of created beings is the man who does 
nothing. I imbibed the idea that I must work hard, whether at 
making money, or whatever. The whole family training taught 
me that I must be doing, must be working—and at decent work.”’ 

‘*If you could speak commandingly to the young men of our 
city,’’ [ asked him one day, ‘‘ what would you say to them ?’”’ 

‘*T’d order them to work,”’ said he; ‘‘I’d try to develop and 
work out an ideal of mine—the theory of the duty of the leistre 
class to the community. I have tried to do it by example, and it 
is what I have preached: first and foremost, to be American, 
heart and soul, and to go in with any person, heedless of any- 
thing but that person’s qualifications. For myself, I’d work as 
quick beside Pat Dugan as with the last descendant of a patroon ; 
it literally makes no difference to me so long as the work is good 
and the man is in earnest. One other thing, I’d like to teach the 
young man of wealth that he who has not got wealth owes his 
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first duty to his family, but he who has means owes his first duty 
to the state. It is ignoble to try to heap money on money. I 
would preach the doctrine of work to all, and to the men of 
wealth the doctrine of unremunerative work.”’ 


An editorial writer in the Century urges municipal 
reformers to seek refuge from the bad influence of 
national politics in local affairs by forming a ‘ City 
Party.’’ The course to be followed by such a party, he 
says, is plain: 


It should not wait to combine with political organizations in 
support of a city ticket, but should pick out its own candidates 
and put them before the voters on the city issue alone. If 
defeated, it should keep on undismayed until it has rallied to its 
cause enough voters to win. It would not have to do as the 
political organizations do when they combine—find for a candi 
date some man acceptable to all shades of politics—but would 
have only to find a man who had demonstrated his ability and 
character as a servant of the city. It should be on the watch for 
such men in the public service. In fact, the existence of a City 
Party would of itself act as a stimulus for the growth of such 
men—would encourage, indeed, the development and training of 
a body of public servants from which the city could draw in time 
of need. As it is now, in default of any such body, we are 
forced to take up anyone who is found willing to accept the 
place, and whose career in business or professional life gives 
reasonable assurance that he would be a capable public official. 
We are seldom or never able to find a man who has had experi- 
ence in municipal affairs, or who is in any sense a trained public 
servant. 

One of the difficulties which a City Party will have to encounter 
in New York is that of really non-partisan nominations for mem- 
bers of the State legislature. It will be impossible to have State 
and national politics ignored in the nomination of these candi- 
dates whenever they shall be required, after election, to take part 
in the choice of a United States Senator. This difficulty can be 
met in several ways. The City Party might offer to give its sup- 
port to Republican candidates in Republican districts and to 
Democratic candidates in Democratic districts, provided such 
candidates would pledge themselves to act as von partisans on 
all legislative measures affecting the city. Or the City Party 
might itself pick out the Republican or Democratic candidates, 
and invite the codperation of the regular party organizations in 
their support. If the regular party organizations refuse either 

*to allow their candidates to be pledged on city matters, or to 
cooperate at all with the City Party, then the latter’s course 
becomes plain. It must put its own candidates for the legislature 
in the field, and appeal to the public for support on the ground 
of city issues alone, washing its hands of all responsibility for the 
results of the election, so far as they may affect the United States 
Senatorship question. This course, if persisted in, would soon 
convince the regular party managers that it was for their interest 
to codperate with the City Party ; for the following of the latter 
would soon be too large to be ignored or defied with safety. 

The great thing to be sought is a party which in all municipal 
elections will act upon the principle that the interests of the city 
are paramount and will not be waived for any other interests 
whatever. 


Mr. Justice Brown of the United States Supreme Court 
holds the leading place in the Forum, with an article on 
‘“‘The Twentieth Century.’’ This proves to be his address 
delivered before the law students of Yale University at 
the late commencement, in which he considers the ques- 
tion, how far the momentum of social and industrial 
revolution acquired during the latter part of the century 
just closing would carry over into the next. The trans- 
fer of the great agencies of transportation from private 
to governmental control he regards as one of the changes 
near at hand. The fear that these monopolies may be 
used for political purposes, he says, ‘‘ has hitherto proved 
an insuperable objection to their exercise by the State ; 
but the development of Civil Service Reform has of late 
been so rapid and satisfactory that its introduction into 
this new field of usefulness would follow as a matter of 
course, and would obviate the most formidable difficulty 
in the way of the proposed change.’’ The most promi- 
nent of the perils which menace the immediate future of 
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the country Justice Brown considers to be municipal 
misgovernment, corporate greed, and the tyranny of 
labor. Of the first of these he says: 


Municipal corruption has come upon us with universal suffrage 
and the growth of large cities, and in general seems to flourish 
in a ratio proportioned with the size of the city. Why asystem 
of government which upon the whole works well in small towns 
and even in States of considerable size, should break down so 
completely when applied to large cities, may seem strange at 
first, but after all is not difficult of solution. The activities of 
urban life are so intense, the pursuit of wealth or of pleasure so 
absorbing, as upon the one hand to breed an indifference to pub- 
lic affairs ; while upon the other the expenditures are so large, 
the value of the franchises at the disposal of the cities so great, 
and the opportunities for illicit gain so manifold, that the munici- 
pal legislators, whose standard of honesty is rarely higher than 
the average of those who elect them, fall an easy prey to the 
designing and unscrupulous. Franchises which ought to net the 
treasury a large sum are bartered away for a’song; privileges 
which ought to be freely granted in the interest of the public are 
withheld till those who are supposed to be most immediately 
benefited will consent to pay for them; gross favoritism is 
shown in the assessment of property for taxation ; great corpora- 
tions are permitted to encumber the streets and endanger the 
lives of citizens ; while every form of vice which can be made to 
pay for the privilege is secretly tolerated. The consequence of 
all this is thus depicted by a recent English writer who has made 
a study of our municipal institutions : 


‘*T have watched the rapid evolution of Social Democracy in 
England ; I have studied Autocracy in Russia, and Theocracy in 
Rome ; and I must say that nowhere, not even in Russia, in the 
first year of the reiiction occasioned by the murder of the late 
Tzar, have I struck more abject submission to a more soulless 
despotism than that which prevails among the masses of the 
so-called free American citizens when they are face to face with 
the omnipotent power of the corporations.”’ 

Granting this to be overdrawn—for I am unwilling to believe 
that corporations are solely responsible for our municipal mis- 
government—the fact remains that bribery and corruption are so 
general as to threaten the very structure of society. Indeed, we 
are being slowly driven to the conclusion that the best-governed 
city in the country—I had almost said the only well-governed 
large city—is administered upon principles which amount to a 
complete negation of the whole democratic system. Universal 
suffrage, which it was confidently supposed would enure to the 
benefit of the poor man, is so skilfully manipulated as to rivet his 
chains, and to secure to the rich one a predominance in politics 
he had never enjoyed under a restricted system. Probably in no 
country in the world is the influence of wealth more potent than 
in this, and in no period of our history has it been more power- 
ful than now. So far as such influence is based upon superior 
intelligence and is exerted for the public good, it is doubtless 
legitimate ; so far as it is used to secure to wealth exceptional 
privileges, to trample upon the rights of the public, to stifle free 
discussion, or to purchase public opinion by a subsidy of the 
press, it invites measures of retaliation which can scarcely fail to 
be disastrous. Mobs are never logical, and are prone to seize 
upon pretexts rather than upon reasons to wreak their vengeance 
upon whole classes of society. There was probably never a flim- 
sier excuse fora great riot than the sympathetic strike of last 
summer, but back of it were substantial grievances to which the 
conscience of the city seems to have finally awakened. If wealth 
will not respect the rules of common honesty in the use of its 
power, it will have no reason to expect moderation or discretion 
on the part of those who resist its encroachments. 

The misgovernment of which I have spoken is so notorious 
and so nearly universal that it is useless to attempt to ignore it or 
to expect that it will cure itself. Whether the blame lies chiefly 
upon him who gives or upon him who rec ives a bribe, it is evi- 
dent that the temptation must be removed, either by destroying 
the inducement or by elevating the character of those who are 
charged with the administration of the government. The fault 
is not that of one class alone. If the higher classes evade their 
just responsibilities the lower will not fail to profit by their exam- 
ple. If the rich are seen to escape taxation by bribing assessors 
or by fraudulent removals from the city, the poor will not hesi- 
tate to avenge themselves in the coarser way of accepting bribes. 
Whether the remedy for all this lies in raising the character 
of the electorate by limiting municipal suffrage to property- 
holders, or in government by commissions, is a question which 
will not fail to demand our attentive consideration. The great, 
the unanswerable argument in favor of universal suffrage is, not 
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that it ensures a better or purer government, but that all must be 
contented with a government in which all have an equal voice. 
If it be deficient in this particular, if it fail to protect the poor 
against the oppression of the rich, or the rich against a destruc- 
tion of their property by the poor—in short, if the representa- 
tives of the people betray their trusts—it is pro ¢an/éo a failure, 
and another method of representation should be adopted. If 
we cannot have government by the whole people, let us have 
government by the better classes and not by the worst. 


In his ‘‘ Editor’s Study’’ in Harper's, Charles Dudley 
Warner discusses our American consular service thus: 


In an interview a few months ago a Japanese Minister of For- 
eign Affairs is reported to have said: ‘I regret that our trade 
relations with the United States are not more satisfactory. This 
is due largely to the indifference of the American consuls. They 
do not promote trade as the English, German and French c'n- 
suls do.” This is not a new charge against our consular service. 
It has been made from many places during many years, and 
especially loud have the complaints been from those destews and 
manufacturers who have tried to promote our trade with South 
America. The superior success of the English and German con- 
suls in getting South American trade for their own countries is 
not news to anybody. What is the reason of it? We do not 
admit inferior natural capacity in contests of this sort for a mar- 
ket. Our representatives ought to be as keen and intelligent as 
the German or the English. Where is the difficulty? Is itin the 
fact that we have no trained, organized consular service, or that 
our agents are selected as a reward for local political service? 
The guestion is an old one, but it is none the less pressing now 
that all the nations are in a newly stimulated rivalry for markets. 
The business of the consul is not political or diplomatic—with 
an occasional exception ; it is commercial, for the sake of trade. 
If our merchants and manufacturers should send agents to for- 
eign countries to procure business they would not select either 
men ignorant of business or men who had received no training 
in commercial matters, and they would not choose men who 
were ignorant of the language of the country to which they were 
sent. Why should our Government habitually do both in a mat 
ter relating purely to the trade prosperity of the country? 

Of course, in order to have a body of men fit for consular 
duties, we must have a consular service—a service with grades 
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and promotions, of life tenure, and a suitable pension at the end 
—that is to say, a service similar to that of Great Britain. What 
is the objection to this? One reason, not the only one, why it 
does not exist is that it is deemed well by many practical politi- 
cians to keep the consular service as a reward for political ser- 
vice. Another reason may be the expense of a pensioned ser- 
vice, a burden added to our already enormous war pension load. 
But for the war pension, we should not feel this any more than 
we feel the army and navy pensions, since the cost of the pen- 
sions would be amply returned to us in increased efficiency of the 
service—that is, in an increase of our foreign trade. The reasons, 
however, oftenest given for not having an organized consular 
service are two: One is that in our sort of government it is 
undesirable to create another bureaucracy. This reason applies 
also to our whole Civil Service. The other, which is often heard 
and is a very humiliating one to hear, is that our young men 
when employed abroad in this service become un-American, in 
acquiring foreign languages begin to take foreign views, and that 
a long residence abroad puts them wholly out of touch with their 
own country. The charge is that Americans living much abroad, 
learning the languages, and falling into foreign ways, cease to 
have the American spirit, and are not representatives of Amer- 
ica. Especially is this true of Americans who left this country 
in youth and have passed most of their lives away from it. They 
are ignorant of their country, and have very little sympathy with 
the American way or the American ambition. I heard it said in 
Rome, and I have heard it often elsewhere, that there were men 
in the consular and diplomatic service who were ignorant of their 
own country and in no way representatives of it, and had not 
what we consider the proper pride in it. 

This is a very serious charge, and it is one that concerns our 
whole people. It is certainly essential that an American repre- 
sentative abroad should not only thoroughly understand his own 
country and be in touch with it, but that his sympathies, and we 
might almost say his prejudices, should be American. Andif we 
cannot have a loyal, patriotic, trained American service, we 
might as well go on with a patriotic incompetent one. But why 
can we not haveit? Are we by nature less loyal and patriotic than 
the English? Have we less national pride? The English service 
certainly does not make them unpatriotic or out of touch with 
England. Wherever you find an Englishman, you find a man 
who is prouder of being an Englishman than of anything else. 
He carries his country with him wherever he goes, prejudices 
and all. The man in the English consular service usually enters 
it young, and he is almost continuously abroad, promoted from 
one post to another, according to his acquirements and the fit- 
ness he displays. There are, of course, stupid and inefficient 
men in the service, who exhibit the bad side of a bureaucracy. 
But I never met an English consul or agent who was not thor- 
oughly loyal, thoroughly in touch with English feeling and pride, 
though he had been very seldom in England during his long 
period of service. He goes about the world, keeping England 
always first in his mind. Is it true that with a like organized 
service the American would be less true to his native land? 


The latest number of Heath’s Engtish Classics series 
is entitled ‘‘ Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism,’’ being 
chapters 1, 3, and 4, and from 14 to 22 both inclusive, 
of the ‘‘ Biographica Literaria,’’ with introduction and 
notes by Andrew J. George. D.C. Heath & Company, 
publishers, Boston. Ninety cents. 

‘¢Where Were the Boys?’’ by John Habberton, gives 
a title to the August issue of the Outing Library, con- 
taining six favorite short stories from Outing. Outing 
Publishing Company, publishers, New York. Twenty- 
five cents. 

Other publications which have come to our table are : 

‘Desperate Remedies,’’ by Thomas Hardy. Rand, 
McNally & Co., publishers, Chicago. Globe Library 
series. 

‘‘ Fromont, Jr., and Risler, Sr.,’’ by Alphonse Doudet. 
Rand, McNally & Co., publishers, Chicago. Globe 
Library series. 

‘«The Worm That Ceased to Turn,’’ by Gorham Silva. 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, publishers, New York. 
Seventy-five cents. 

‘“‘A Mormon Wife,’’ by Grace Wilbur Trout. 
H, Kerr, publisher, Chicago, 
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ee may have asked many 
times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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places : 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 29 West 23d St., 
New York, 

BRENTANO’S, rors Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C., 

As well as at either of the offices of pub- 
lication. 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or g1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

Corcoran Building, 


Washington, D. C. 





